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To All Friends of 






the Soviet Union 


An Appeal of the International Bureau of the F.S.U. 


many, under the slogan of “Death to Marxism and 
Bolshevism,” is an alarm signal to the friends of the 
Soviet Union all over the world. 

By the employment of the most brutal terrorist measures, 
perfectly legal organizations in Germany have been arbi- 
trarily proscribed and thousands of workers have been 
thrown into jail. The whole proletarian press has been sup- 
pressed and all other oppos:tional papers strictly censored. 
The Communist members of tiie Reichstag and State Parli- 
aments were arrested, the property, apparatus, etc., of trade 
unions and other organizations attacked, and in the case of 
the Communist Party, seized and taken possession of by the 
Fascist thugs. As 

The grave danger which this situation constitutes for the 
Soviet Union, and, consequently, for the cause of economic, 
social and cultural progress all over the world, is clearly 
revealed. The more friendly and sympathetic the organi- 
zations to the Soviet Union, the more ruthless and oppres- 
sive the measures adopted against them. The Fascist cam- 
paign was accompanied by a demagogic attack by Hitler on 
the Soviet Union and by gross outrages against representa- 
tives of the Soviet press. A member of the International 
Secretariat of the Friends of the Soviet Union, Dr. Wal- 
ter Stoecker, was among the first to be imprisoned. The 
German section of the F.S.U. and the International Secre- 
sitariat, which also had its headquarters in Germany, have 
both been forcibly closed. No explanations or reasons have 
been given for these repressive actions, and the suppression 
of the press and public meetings; the threat of the Fascist 
terror eliminates the possibility of protest. 

German Fascism declares itself to be the bulwark against 
“the menace of Bolshevism’; in other words, against the 
Soviet Union. In what does the “menace” of the Soviet 
Union consist? It consists in the simple fact that the suc- 
cesses of Socialist Construction in the Soviet Union repre- 
-sént the triumph of Socialist economy over capitalist econ- 
omy. It consists in the fact that the Soviet Union is the 
one country in the world that is immune from the terrible 
world economic crisis; that while, in the capitalist countries, 
conditions grow worse, particularly for the millions of 
hungry unemployed, in the Soviet Union unemployment 
and mass poverty have been abolished. 

The rise of Fascism in Germany and elsewhere, therefore 
constitutes a strengthening of the forces of international 
reaction. 

But especially it represents an alarming intensification of 
the danger of war against the Soviet Union! 
. The suppression of the Friends of the Soviet Union in 
Germany is an indication of the aims and character of Na- 
tional Socialism of the attitude of the Nazi government 
towards. the U.S.S.R. 

We therefore call upon the workers, upon all intellectuals 
and upon all liberal-minded men and women everywhere to 
recognize the increased danger of war against the Soviet 
Union arising from the present Hitler regime in Germany. 
We appeal to them to take action immediately to mobilize 
all forces for a united struggle against Fascism and for the 
defense of the Soviet Union. 

All German friends of the Soviet Union should seek out 
every avenue through which to struggle for the legality of 
our Friends of the Soviet Union organization, for the un- 


, NHE rise of power of “National Socialism” in Ger- 


interrupted publication of its magazine Soviet Russia To- 
DAY and other literature and for free existence in Germany 
of the International headquarters of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union. ; 

The Friends of the Soviet Union in all other countries 
are urged to organize meetings and demonstrations and all 
other available forms of protest (resolutions in trade unions 
and other organizations, letters and articles in the press, etc.) 


against the attack of the German Fascists upon the Inter- . 


national Secretariat and the German section of the F.S.U. 
and other working class organizations. Deputations should 
be organized to the German embassies in the different coun- 
tries, and should be supported by the sending of hundreds 
of resolutions of protest. In every possible way opinion 
should be organized and its expression of protest against 
the terrorist activities of German Fascism made to reach 
the German authorities and the German masses. 

Especially must the national sections of the F.S.U. in 
other countries take in hand the collection of funds for 
carrying on the work of the International Bureau and the 
German section of our organization during the period of 
terrorism. 


We rely with confidence upon a ready and enthusiastic 
response to this appeal. 


The struggle against Hitlerism and the forces of German 
Fascism: must be a struggle for the defense of the Soviet 
Union. 

The International Committee of 
the Friends of the Soviet Union. 
March, 1933. 





JOIN IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST FASCIST 
TERRORISM — DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION 
FROM THE THREAT OF HITLER’S NAZIS 


Every branch of the F.S.U. should join with other 
organizations in organizing meetings and demonstra- 
tions and in sending telegrams of protest, letters to the 
press, and using all other means of fighting Hitlerism. 


The National Committee of the U. S. section of 
the Friends of the Soviet Union appeals to all pro- 
gressive Americans to join with us in this cam- 


paign. 


We urge every member and sympathizer to respond 
generously to the above appeal from the Interna- 
tional Bureau. We ask for substantial contributions 
from those friends who can afford to help financially 
to defeat this danger to the Soviet workers and peasants 
and to the working class of Germany and the world. 
Send donations to Room 330, 80 East 11th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


In addition, each F. S. U. member should have an 
International F. S. U. stamp on his membership card 
to show his solidarity with the German workers and 
the German section of the F. S. U. in their fight against 
Nazi barbarism. 


Buy an International Stamp! 
25 cents for employed members— 
10 cents for the unemployed. 
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The American Banking 
Crisis and Soviet Banks 


By EDWARD SWIFT 


hundreds like houses in an earthquake; long lines of 

small depositors trying to recover their life savings ; 
and finally a national banking “holiday” proclaimed by the 
President—such has been the picture of the United States, 
“the richest nation on earth,” during the months of Febru- 
ary and March, 1933. 

Many workers who have been brought up on the virtues 
of thrift are finding themselves penniless in the face of un- 
employment, and the question of relief is more than ever 
becoming a life and death issue for the working class as 
well as for the bankrupt and dispossessed middle class in 
this country. 


B xe failing one by one; banks crashing by the 


Why American Banks Fail 


The present banking crisis is not due to some superficial 
accident, such as a squabble hetween General Motors and 
Henry Ford, or to runs caused by frightened depositors, 
any more than the World War was caused by the murder 
of Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo. Its roots lie deep 
within the capitalist system. The most fundamental -con- 
tradiction of capitalism leading to cycles of “prosperity” 
and crisis, is the contradiction between the social character 
of production and private appropriation of its products. 
The workers do not receive sufficient funds to buy back 
from the capitalists the goods which they themselves have 
produced. The period of crisis or “depression,” itself an 
essential phase of capitalism, inevitably affects not only 
production, but banking as well. 

As soon as the economic crisis broke in 1929, banks which 
had been mismanaged in order to make super-profits for 
their owners, and even “honestly”-run banks began to fail 
in large numbers. 

It was this weakness of the capitalist system itself, with 
its instability, unemployment and decaying agriculture and 
industry which destroyed the value of bank assets. For the 
greater portion of banking capital is purely fictitious, con- 
sisting of certificates of indebtedness (bills of exchange), 
government securities (which represent spent capital), and 
stocks (claims on future yields of production). As long 
as Capitalist production operates on a scale sufficient to en- 
able the bankers to realize interest and dividends on this 
fictitious capital the banks operate on what is called a “sound 
basis.” But when there is vast unemployment, and indus- 
try is standing still, there is a drastic fall in production of 
surplus value (profit). Bills cannot be met because goods 
are not sold, owing to the poverty of the unemployed masses. 
The price of government securities falls because of the de- 
cline in income from taxes and revenue; industrial bonds 
cannot pay dividends. Under such conditions the banks are 
weakened or fail and there is a heavy: withdrawal of de- 
posits in the form of cash (gold or notes). 

When banks fail and close up, the funds are completely 
tied up: not a cent can be withdrawn. Then, after a period 
of many months or even years, the bank is “liquidated,” and 
the amount depositors recover varies but usually averages 
no more than 50 per cent. 


No Soviet Bank Failures 


Not even the anti-Soviet press has ever mentioned bank 
failures in the U.S.S.R. This striking contrast to the situ- 







The Communai Bank, 
Leningrad, with a Red 
Army parade passing 
by. Workers in Kizil- 
Arbat, Soviet Turk- 
menia, getting money 
from the savings bank. 
They are writing their 
checks at the. cashiers’ 
window. 


ation in the United States is not an accident. There are at 
least two very important reasons: 1. While industry and 
agriculture in the capitalist countries have been declining 
under the blows of the crisis, the Soviet Union, due to the 
great success of the Five-Year Plan, has been getting 
stronger and stronger: 2. In the Soviet Union, no capitalist 
is allowed to run a bank for his own profit ; instead, all banks 
are operated by the workers’ state for the benefit of the 
workers, and to further Socialist construction. 


Certainly the steady progress of economic development in 
the Soviet Union together with the establishment of a sound 
credit system, which functions as an essentic! part of the 
general scheme of planned economy, has placed the Soviet 
banking system on a solid foundation, free from the prab- 
lem of “frozen assets.” Furthermore, the stability of the 
Soviet banking system and its currency has been and is being 
insured by the fact that the State budget has each year bal- 
anced without a deficit. The Soviet Union is the only:coun- 
try in the world which is balancing its budget at present. 
Furthermore, the Soviet budget is expended primarily on 
the productive needs of the masses. For example, in 1931, 
75 per cent went to finance the national economy (industry, 
agriculture, transportation, etc.) while only 7 per cent went 
for national defense and administration. 


Only a small part of the revenue of the State is derived 
from taxes on the population. In 1931, @ little over 77% 
per cent of the total revenues for the State budget were de- 
rived from the socialized industries. With the increasing 
industrial and fimanciat resources.of the country the role of 
banks in mobilizing these resources and redistributing them 
in such a manner as best to advance the development of the 
country and the wellbeing of the population assumes ever 
greater importance. 


Why Do You Save Money? 


There is still another vital difference between banking in 
the Soviet Union and banking in the United States. In 
America most small depositors do not save because they 


(Continued on page 17) 
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THE GORKY 
AUTO PLANT 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN 
National Secretary, F.S.U. 


days at the Automobile Plant in Gorky, formerly 

Nizhni-Novgorod. In this plant Ford cars and trucks 
are manufactured. However, the plant does not belong to 
Ford, but to the Soviet Government. Ford gets no divi- 
dends or royalty. In exchange for the technical assistance 
rendered by Ford in the designing and building of the plant, 
and in training Soviet workers to become experts and fore- 
men, the Soviet Government purchased from him several 
million dollars’ worth of Ford cars and trucks. 

The very different character of a Soviet factory from one 
in a capitalist country was evident from my first experience 
there. I had « letter of introduction to the chairman of 
the factory committee of the plant. In the Soviet Union 
the factory committee is the recognized representative of the 
local union. It is a real power in the factory. The condi- 
tions of employment cannot be changed without its consent, 
and no worker may be discharged without its approval. 

On the morning of my visit to the plant there was a ses- 
sion of the Executive Board, or the Presidium, as it is called 
there. The first communication read by the secretary was 
one informing the local union that more than 900 places in 
rest homes and sanatoria were set aside for workers of this 
factory for 1933. The meaning of this is that during 1933 
workers of this automobile plant whose health may require 
special rest and treatment as determined by physicians, will 
receive it in a rest home or sanatorium, depending on the 


| AST December while in the Soviet Union I spent two 






























particular worker’s physical condition. This service is free 
to the worker, who receives full wages during his rest. Nor 
is this rest period counted against his regular vacation period. 
The communication, which the Soviet workers received as 
something they had a right to expect, made a deep impres- 
sion upon me, a visitor from the United States; it is one 
thing to read about the benefits of Soviet rule and another 
to see them applied in practice. 

The next report I heard was one by the secretary of the 
cultural committee. He reported the appropriation of 10,000 
rubles ($5,145) for newspapers, magazines and books 
for the reading rooms and Lenin corners of the factory. 
This appropriation was for the first half of 1933. A like, 
or larger, sum will be appropriated for the second half of 
the year. 

The last point discussed concerned the annual report of 
the union. This report was to be submitted not only to the 
union members, but to all the workers of the factory. It 
was to contain the complete record of the activities of the 
Factory Committee, such as the wage negotiations and agree- 
ment with the administration, the settlement of grievances 
of individual workers, cultural work, the cooperative store, 
measures to increase production and reduce costs. The 

(Continued on page 17) 








Above right is shown a group of Russian workers at the 
Gorky auto plant receiving expert instruction from an 
American mechanic. 


Left: Workers’ clubhouse at the Gorky auto plant. Below: 

A new Socialist city has been built for the Gorky workers. 

In the foreground are the old huts which are being de- 

molished and replaced by modern apartment buildings 

such as those shown in ~ background and in the inset 
photo. 


The Gorky plant reports fulfillment of the January-Febru- 
ary plan, with an output of 2,349 trucks and 265 passenger 
cars; in addition the plant produced 1,450 motors for 
combine harvesters. 
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COAL OPERATORS START WAR 


AGAINST RECOGNITION 


The Old Dumping and Forced Labor Lie Again 


By HERBERT GOLDFRANK 


It has been fefuted often enough, but still it is used 

by enemies of recognition, who don’t care whether 
their accusations are true or not, just so they can get pub- 
licity. The Patriotic Order of Sons of America and the 
Penn Anthracite Colleries Co. are the latest sources of this 
slanderous charge. They state that “the price of recogni- 
tion of the Soviet government is too high’”—that it would 
result in the dumping of Soviet products produced by forced 
labor on the American market; that this would be “devas- 
tating to the American workers’ standard of living.” 

This Patriotic Order used the importation of coal as an 
example, stating that 800,000 tons of anthracite coal were 
imported from Soviet Russia last year, and advocating a 
higher tax on coal imports “to protect American labor from 
competition with semi-slave labor.” It is said that the im- 
portation of Soviet coal threw American miners out of work. 
The Pennsylvania and New Jersey legislatures have passed 
resolutions asking for an embargo to shut out all anthracite 
coal from the U.S.S.R. Lobbyists of the American coal 
operators are in Washington demanding such an embargo. 
The reactionary officialdom of the United Mine Workers 
of America is quoted as supporting this embargo. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce gives statistics which 
prove that the figures quoted above are grossly misleading. 
Of all anthracite imported into the United States, less than 
half came from the Soviet Union. The total imports of 
anthracite are negligible compared with what is produced 
in the United States. More anthracite is imported from 
Wales than from the Soviet Union. The anthracite imported 
from the U.S.S.R. amounted to 216,990 tons in 1931, and 
207,105 tons in 1932. Of the total anthracite coal con- 
sumed annually in the United States, that imported from 
the Soviet Union represents less than half of one per cent. 
The coal operators asking Congress for an embargo exag- 
gerate the amount of imported coal, and also state that it 
would take 1,500 miners to produce this amount. The fact 
is that 340 miners working full time would produce more 
in a year than is imported from the Soviet Union. 

The ratio of American products sold to the Soviet Union 
in 1931 to the Soviet products sold in America was eight to 
one in favor of the United States. For every American 
worker who theoretically might be idle because of Soviet 
imports, more than eight American workers were earning 
their living manufacturing products for export to the Soviet 
Union! 


As for the ancient slander about “forced labor,” this lie 
is too absurd to need an answer. But let us again call at- 
tention to the fact that while wages in the United States, 
since the crisis, have been slashed over 50 per cent, in the 
Soviet Union they have increased, on the average, 67 per 
cent. The Soviet workers and peasants enjoy full social 
insurance. They are running their own government, their 
own industry, their own agriculture, for their own benefit, 
not to accumulate wealth for private capitalists. Is this 
“forced labor”? Everyone should read the book by Walter 


T HE old myth about Soviet “dumping” is being revived. 


Wilson, “Forcep LABor IN THE UNITED States.” (Interna- 
tional Publishers.) There will be found the truth about 
where forced labor is to be found. 

The American coal miners who were sent by their organi- 
zations on the May Day delegation came back and reported 
that Soviet coal miners are better off than miners here; they 
enjoy full protection from injury on the job; full social 
insurance; vacations with pay; opportunities for education 
and self-improvement, and other benefits denied to the 
American miner. In the Ural mines, for instance, dining 
halls have been moved to the bottom of the pit to enable 
the miners to have hot lunch below. 

Hoover tried feebly to blame the “depression” on the 
Soviet Union. Now the coal operators are trying to blame 
the collapse of the coal industry on imports of Soviet coal! 
Surely no informed person will take such ridiculous lies 
seriously—nor any of the other arguments against recogni- 
tion of the Soviet government. 





KLIMENTI VOROSHILOV 


The woodcut on the cover is a portrait of Voroshilov, 
Red Army Chief, by Liston M. Oak. Copies on art 
paper can be ordered from S.R.T.—25 cents each. 


NE expects the chief of the Red Army to differ 
() quite materially from the commanders of other 

military bodies. The Soviet Commissar for War 
and Marine is a worker. He is not a professional soldier. 
He did not go to military school. His military experience 
was gained in the fight of the Soviets for power and in the 
subsequent struggle to maintain the revolution. 

Klimenti Voroshilov went to work in the mines of his 
native province of Ekaterinoslav as a slate-picker when he 
was six. In 1896, when he was fifteen, he worked in a 
steel mill. Three years later he was arrested for his share 
in the leadership of a strike. 

Voroshilov joined the Communist Party in 1903. As a 
leading party member in the Don Basin, he was elected to 
the presidency of the Lugansk Soviet during the 1905 revo- 


lution. Between 1907 and 1917 Voroshilov was twice ex- 
iled te Siberia. He succeeded in escaping on both occa- 
sions. In 1918 he organized partisan battalions against 


counter-revolutionary forces in the Ukraine. The following 
year he was a commander in the 5th and later in the 10th 
army in the war to expel the White generals Denikin and 
Wrangel from the south of Russia. He became a member 
of the first Revolutionary Military Council of the Red Cav- 
alry under Budenny. 

In 1921 he participated in the suppression of the Kron- 
stadt revolt and was later assigned to the command of the 
Red Army in the North Caucasus. In 1925 he was called 
to command the army in the Moscow District. That same 
year he was elected President of the Revolutionary Military 
Council of the U\S.S.R. and Commissar for War and 
Marine. He is a member of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party. 
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The Red Army 


By CHARMION VON WIEGAND 


mass of peoples living within the U.S.S.R. are being 
welded into a new race of free workers and farmers. 

Today the Communist Party wields the most potent in- 
fluence in the Soviet Union but it cannot reach each of its 
162 million people. But through the Red Army, it touches 
the most backward peasant in Kirghizia, Turkmenistan, 
or in the Tundras of the Arctic and brings him into con- 
tact with modern civilization. 

Until the Revolution, the peasant belonged to a primitive, 
agrarian culture and was deliberately kept in ignorance and 
backwardness by the Tsar’s government. Even in the army, 
it was not considered wise to teach him to read and write 
or to use his initiative, as he was merely cannon fodder. 

Now the worker or peasant who enters the Red Army 
is taught to read and write, to use a tooth brush and razor, 
to practice the rules of hygiene, to dress neatly and cleanly. 
Above all, he is taught to value himself as an individual in 
the collective whole and to know what his place in society 
is. Thus he soon acquires an independent personality and 
becomes a militant fighter for Socialism. 


The Red Army compares favorably with other European 
armies as a modern fighting machine. But it differs from 
other armies in that it is composed of workers and 
peasants armed for the defense of a proletarian state. Each 
soldier is aware that when he fights in defense of the Soviet 
Union, he is fighting for workers all over the world. 

During the past four years, the whole army has been 
re-equipped. Powerful new bases were created for the 


, NHE Red Army is an instrument by which the vast 





Upper left: Red Army men on their way to the celebration of the 15 
Anniversary of the Red Army. 





Inset: Red Cavalry Parade on the Red Square, at the 15th Annivers 
Celebration. 


Machine gunners: The Red Army is now well-equipped to defend the f 
workers’ republic against invasion. 


Lower left: A class in Marxism; Red Army men are trained to give | 
litical leadership to the masses. 


Below: Red Army cavalry men are proud of their horsemanship. 





manufacture of artillery, airplanes, tanks, and motors. The 
Red Army went to school to learn technique and how to 
operate its complicated new equipment. In aviation, great 
advances were made, and it is expected that in the coming 
Five-Year Plan, Soviet aviation will forge ahead of all other 
nations. ; 

The Red Army has ben taught to be useful in peace as 
well as in war. It is no burden to the population but an 
integral part of Soviet life. The intensive cultural and prac- 
tical training that the Red Army man gains in his two years 
of service make him a great asset to his community when 
he returns to his factory or farm. The collective farms, 
machine-tractor stations, village Soviets are full of ex-Red 
Army men, who are usually the best shock-brigaders. 

Red Army commanders and soldiers will often volunteer 
to help the peasants in sowing or reaping, in teaching them 
to operate tractors, to repair farm machinery, etc. 

The tremendous scope of the educational work of the Red 
Army may be shown by the fact that it publishes over 10,000 
company, battalion, regimental, divisional and regional news- 
papers for which over 100,000 soldier-correspondents write. 
One of the largest dailies in Moscow is the Red Star, organ 
of the Red Army, and run entirely by army journalists. In 
addition, the Red Army maintains 1,100 clubs, 134 Red 
Army Houses, 2,000 libraries with 13 million volumes. 

It has thousands of Red Corners used as reading rooms, 
study circles and classes on every subject from the A BC 
of political economy to the most abstruse sciences. It has 
made sport a part of every citizen’s life. The universal pas- 
sion for skiing in the U.S.S.R. was developed by the army. 
It also provides ample recreation with its own movie houses, 
dramatic clubs and theatres. 





Over 63 per cent of the army is of peasant origin. The 
Red Army has helped shift the base of peasant life from 
medieval farming to modern cooperative agriculture and it 
stands today behind the building of Socialism in the village 
and city, a powerful well-trained and equipped army capable 
of defending the Soviet workers and peasants against 
invasion. 


Upper right: Anti-aircraft guns. Red Army men in gas masks. 


omrade Mihkhev, one of the best airplane pilots in the Red Army fleet, 
and a Red Army soldier from Simferopol, Crimea. 


ower right: A demobilized Red Army man at the lathe, back in the fac- 
pry which he left; while in the Red Army he became a skilled mechanic. 


Below: Time off for a song—the old accordion is still popular. 














ec E will smash the kulak, make all collective farms 
WW profitable Socialist enterprises, raise the fertility 
of the soil and make all collective farmers pros- 
perous.” This was the keynote of the speeches made by 
Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovich, Voroshilov, Kalinin and other 
Soviet leaders to the collective farm shock brigaders gath- 
ered together in Moscow from February 15th to 19th at the 
All-Union Kolhoz Congress. These fifteen hundred collec- 
tive farmers met to review the results of the Socialist re- 
construction of agriculture, the greatest agrarian upheaval 
in history. Who were these delegates? The vast majority 
of them were rank-and-file farmers, the rest shock brigade 
leaders and chairmen of collective farms. The Congress 
gave evidence of a powerful wave of labor enthusiasm, of 
Socialist consciousness, of the high cultural level of the lead- 
ing collective farmers. 

The Congress served as an opportunity for these shock 
brigaders to exchange experiences and advice with each 
other and with shock brigaders from the factories. They 
heard from officials of the Soviet government, leaders of 
the Communist Party, and Soviet scientists, expert and de- 
tailed instructions on how to improve the kolhozes; how 
to increase the yield per acre by crop rotation, better selec- 
tion of seed, increased use of fertilizer; how to combat the 
kulak, the loafer and the wrecker; how to organize their 
collective work more systematically and efficiently; how to 
carry into action the slogan advanced by Stalin, and “make 
every collective farmer well-to-do.” 

Most of the delegates were old enough to remember the 
knout of the landlords, the brutality of kulak exploitation in 
the dark days before the Revolution. The Russian Empire, 
under Tsarist tyranny, was the most backward country in 
Europe. Landlords held power of life and death over the 
millions of peasant serfs, whom they bought and sold. The 
peasant uprisings of 1667 and 1773 are typical of repeated 
peasant revolts to which the starving millions were driven. 

But with the belated development of capitalism in Rus- 
sia, serfdom had to give way to a new system of exploita- 
tion. The “liberated” serfs were allotted the worst land, 
for which they paid twice its value. They were crushed 
with exorbitant taxes. Those who could not buy land were 
forced to pay usurious rentals and to cultivate the estates 
of the landlords before they could work on their own farms. 
The “emancipation” of the serfs brought such unbearable 
conditions that in the three years following there were 1,100 
revolts. From then until the Revolution the peasants re- 
mained impoverished, 67 per cent of them illiterate, filled 
with medieval superstitions, farming their little strips of 
land in the most primitive way. 


‘The COLLECTI 


The Agrarian Revolution 
in Soviet Russia 
By LISTON M. OAK 


One of the first decrees of the Soviet government nation- 
alized the soil and gave 370,650,000 acres to the peasants. 
But the peasants who took possession from the landlords 
and church regarded the land as their own. The old sys- 
tem of dividing the land into small isolated strips, antiquated 
methods of farming, and backward individual peasant psy- 
chology, persisted. Not all exploitation was abolished when 
the landlords were expropriated. The rich peasants (kulaks) 
were still able to exploit the poor peasants. 

In 1926 most of the land was owned by the kulaks and 
middle peasants. The poor peasants, 30 per cent of the total, 
owned only 5 per cent of the land. Over one-third of the 
poor peasants cultivated their little sterile strips with primi- 
tive wooden plows; they owned no horses and had to rent 
them from the kulaks at an excessive rate. Modern agri- 
cultural machinery could not be used on these narrow strips. 

Individualistic peasant farming was out of harmony with 
socialized industry, with its growing demands for agricul- 
tural products, and inconsistent with the policy of the Soviet 
government to raise the material and cultural level of the 
peasant masses. Peasant individualism bred anti-social ele- 
ments in the village which advocated a return to capitalism. 
The only solution of the agrarian problem was collectivi- 
zation and mechanization. 





American Farmers! 


Join with us in our campaign for the recognition of the only 
workers’ and farmers’ government, the only country where the 
farmers are becoming more prosperous; the land of large-scale 
collective farming. 








Red Army men volunteer to help the peasants in a 


nearby kolhoz at the haying. Each division is a 
“patron” of a kolhoz or a factory. 
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KARMERS MUST 


Huge state farms were built to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of modern socialized agriculture. Every channel of 
education was utilized to plant the idea of collectivization 
in the minds of the poor and middle peasants. Before the 
first Five-Year Plan started the collectivization movement 
was already under way. 

The quotas set by the State Planning Commission for the 
first Five-Year Plan were far too low. The collectivization 
movement spread like a prairie fire, and by 1930 it had al- 
ready exceeded the expectations of the planners for 1933! 
During the past. four years 60 per cent of the peasants have 
been drawn into collectives; 14,500,000 peasant households 
have voluntarily combined into 200,000 kolhozes. 


The Class War in the Village 


The kulaks knew that collectivization meant the end of 
their power to enrich themselves at the expense of the poor 
and middle peasantry. They resorted to every means to 
defend their privileged position—arson, sabotage, murder. 
They slaughtered cattle, they burned crops. The friends 
of the kulaks in the capitalist world, the White Guards and 
imperialists, rallied to their aid. The capitalist press was 
flooded with atrocity stories, reporting peasant revolts, star- 
vation in the cities, terrorism against the peasants. 

It is true that in the collectivization campaign there were 





Red Army men driving tractors on a collective farm 
near Erivan. - 


Members of the collective farm “Herald,” Livensky district, at 
harvest distribution. 
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BE 
PROSPEROUS” 


“hothead excesses” resulting from “dizziness from success,” 
against which Stalin warned collective tarm organizers in 
March, 1930. But in general the method used in bringing 
individual peasants together to form a kolhoz was education 
and persuasion. 

The individual collective farmer is safeguarded in many 
ways. He is entitled to a voice and a vote in all the meet- 
ings of the group, in the election of officers and committees. 
He elects representatives to the village Soviet. Those peas- 
ants who feared the loss of individual freedom found that 
their fears were groundless. As a member of a collective, 
his rights are fully protected. Sherwood Eddy, and 
other observers, such as Sidney Webb, Louis Fischer, Walde 
Frank and Ella Winter, say that the system is basically 
democratic; that everything is done with the approval of 
the majority. The vast amount of farm machinery thrown 
into collective agriculture gave a powerful impetus to its 
productive forces. According to the first Five-Year Plan, 
the first thousand threshing machines were to be manu- 
factured in 1933; last year, however, 20,000 threshing 
machines were turned out by Soviet factories. The 2,500 
machine tractor stations all over the Soviet land tilled 
nearly half the collective farm area in 1932, serving the 
kolhozes with 80,000 tractors. In addition there were 
thousands of automobiles, combines, drills and other mod- 
ern equipment which helped to raise farming out of primi- 
tive barbarism to modern scientific agronomy. As a result, 
the yield per acre of the kolhozes was 25 per cent higher 
than the average in the surrounding districts. On tens of 
thousands of kolhozes the income of the peasants was 
doubled or trebled. 


Since the harvest last year, drastic measures have been 
taken to fight drought. Scientists were called in; a chain 
of weather stations was established; the peasants were 
taught to conserve snow and moisture; irrigation was ex- 
tended. The tractor plants were called upon to overcome 
the shortage by manufacturing more and better tractors. 
More attention was given to horse-breeding. Extra stocks : 
of grain were reserved for seed. All these measures and 
others were necessary to prepare for the spring sowing 
campaign of 1933, and to make the next crop the greatest 
in the history of the country. The defeat of the kulaks did 
not solve all the problems or remove all the difficulties. 
Peasants. have not completely adjusted themselves to the 
revolutionary change from primitive individualism to mod- 
ern collectivism. They broke machinery through lack of 
skill. Many have still not yet acquired a Socialist attitude 
toward collective farm property. Although the area culti- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION IS TRANSFORMING LIFE 
IN THE VILLAGE 


The collectivization of agriculture which has had such spectacu- 
lar success in the past four years is lifting the masses of Soviet 
peasants out of the poverty, ignorance and exploitation they have 
euffered through the centuries; from medieval darkness, from 
primitive tilling of little strips of land, from backward peasant 
individualism, they are raised to a new level of modern agron- 
omy, to socialized and mechanized farming on the kolhoz, to a 
community life rich in cuJtural development—to prosperity. 


Upper left: Besides the 200,- 
000 collective farms and 5000 
state farms, 90,000 cattle 
ranches and socialized dairies 
have been organized. 


Left: Grain elevator at Ver- 

blud; such elevators are be- 

ing built all over the Russian 
land. 


Below: Some of the 1500 
delegates to the All-Union 
Kolhoz Congress—shock brig- 
aders from the various col- 
lective farms; 45  national- 
ities were represented, Uz- 
beks, Tadjiks, Mongols, Ka- 
zaks, Kirghizians, Ukrainians, 
etc., as well as Russians. 


Left: Comrade Zakharova wH 
1 put in 306 days of work on 
selves. The new life of the 
enough of poor work and we # 
told us that every family will 
* he has done for us. It is 











Above: New farm buildings at the Gigant State Farm in North Caucasus. 

Left: Minor nationalities of the Soviet East who a few years ago were 

nomads or who plowed the land with a wooden stick, now operate tractors. 

Below: A conference of shock brigaders on a kolhoz hears a delegate to the 

All-Union Kolhoz Congress make his report and they plan their work for 
the spring sowing. 





She made her first speech—‘I’m old and weak, but 


st Jelegate to the Congress. 
hoz‘sast year. The younger folks who worked less ought to be ashamed of them- 
#.as rejuvenated me. I am not chained to the stove anymore... . We have had 
mtolerate loafers and parasites. They can’t live at our expense. . . . Comrade Stalin 
cow next year. I extend to him the deep gratitude of an old woman for what 


ce our collective farm was organized that I feel life has a purpose... .” 




















Old and new—the mechanization of large-scale farming in 
the Soviet Union. 


These photos contrast sharply 
the methods of peasant indi- 
vidual farming and the use of 
farm machinery on the kol- 
hoz. Shallow ploughing with 
an emaciated horse and a 
wooden plow can’t compete 
with deep plowing with a ro- 
tary disc; nor can sowing by 
hand compare in efficiency 
with a seeder. 








COLLECTIVE FARMING 
(Continued from page 9) 


vated has increased by 75 million acres the yield has not 
increased proportionately. 

Further, the resistance of the kulaks and former White 
Guards has continued. They have joined collectives and 
sabotaged from within. In some cases they have wormed 
their way into the leadership of the kolhoz; they have tried 
to use the kolhoz as an organization opposed to Soviet pol- 
icy. They hid grain. They fed seed reserves to cattle. 
They wrecked farm machinery. They fought against de- 
livery of grain to the state. They have exploited every 
opportunity to hinder the swift onward march of collective 
farming. They are being dealt with, decisively and sternly, 
by revolutionary justice. 


The Spring Sowing Campaign 

The delegates to the Kolhoz Congress have returned to 
their collective farms to translate the decisions of the Con- 
gress into action. Since then, collective agreements have 
been concluded between the trade unions, factory adminis- 
trations, kolhozes and sovhozes to ensure the success of the 
spring sowing campaign and the tasks set for the first year 
of the second Five-Year Plan, which will guarantee the 
peasants an increased supply of farm machinery and con- 
sumers’ goods. 

Soviet factories have sent their best mechanics to repair 
tractors for the spring plowing and have concentrated on 
speeding up production of spare parts needed to put farm 
machinery in order. Factory workers, Komsomols, Pio- 
neers, Red Army men, foreign workers, office workers, and 
others from the cities are giving their free days for trips 
to nearby kolhozes to help in the spring sowing, now under 
way. 


Cultural Uplift of the Peasant Masses 


The peasants, especially the younger generation, can now 
find a rich social life on the kolhoz without going to the 












































city. A network of clubs, libraries, theatres, radios, movies, 
musical and literary circles, day nurseries, etc., has been 
established on the collective farms, providing educational 
and cultural opportunities never before known. This cul- 
tural revolution in the village has contributed toward popu- 
larizing the whole new scheme of socialized agriculture. 


Sherwood Eddy says, in “The Challenge of Russia,” that 
on all the communes and collectives he visited he found the 
vast majority of peasants satisfied with the change. Those 
older peasants who complained, from force of habit, admit- 
ted that at the worst they were much better off than in the 
old days. “The Revolution has given the peasant land and 
a new liberty. It has driven him from the old ruts. It has 
swept over him with a cyclone of new ideas and practices... . 
The individual peasant sees the tractors plowing their deep 
furrows about his little farm. He sees the larger crops and 
better living standards of his neighbors who have joined the 
collectives. He and his friends attend the village meetings. 
They are elected on the Soviets. They learn to speak out 
and fight for their rights as they never dared to under Tsar- 
ist oppression. However painful the process of transition 
for those of the older generation who cannot or will not 
change their habits of life, a new day has dawned for Rus- 
sia. Probably greater changes are taking place among the 
peasants in this single decade than in the last two thousand 
years upon these steppes.” 


The village is following closely upon the heels of the city 
in transforming life in the Soviet Union from bottom to 
top, in creating a new civilization. Illiteracy, superstition, 
drunkenness, all the dark heritage of Tsarism, are yielding 
to the advance of proletarian culture. The peasants on the 
kolhozes are learning, not only to use complicated farm ma- 
chinery, but also to use the tools of culture, to cultivate 
their minds as well as the soil. The kolhoz, like the Red 
Army, is a school of socialism. The tractor has replaced 
the emaciated horse and wooden plow; the combine has re- 
placed the sickle; the threshing machine has replaced the 
flail; knowledge has replaced ignorance. 
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YASHA, THE SPECULATOR 


By JOEL RUSTAM 


(Editorial Note: This story is one of the sketches by the author, 
recently returned from the Soviet Union, done in his spare time while 
reporting for the “Moscow Daily News.”) 


MET Yasha on a street corner. He was selling tomatoes 
| that day, good tomatoes, at a ruble a hundred grams. 

Business was good, in fact business was nearly always 
good with Yasha, but we managed to sandwich in conver- 
sation between the frequent weighing of tomatoes. 

He had a full round, genial, smiling face that betokened 
friendliness, and that is why I stopped at his open door 
shop. That is why his customers always came back again. 
He told me that many of the customers passed up the cor- 
ner stands for many blocks around just to patronize him 
even though he charged a bit more than competitors. He 
had winning ways. He gave good measure. He tried to 
supply the best produce. He kept his stand and face and 
clothes clean. 


Yasha, although a member of the hundred and sixty mil- 
lion Russian masses, was “outside the pale” of good Soviet 
citizenship. He was a petty speculator, not a big one, 
but he was not typical of the best young men in Soviet 
Russia—those who were entitled to a worker’s bread ticket 
and all that it signified in the New Russia. 


But he complained of bad business. He was his own 
boss, to be sure, standing beneath a warm Asiatic sun to be 
bronzed and to be able to flirt with the girls. Yet the rubles 
as they piled up on the counter were not getting him any- 
where. He would count them—two, three, four hundred 
rubles every few days when good workers were getting only 
four hundred rubles a month. Still Yasha did not have what 
the others had. Day by day he became more conscious of 
his isolation from the life of the people around him. People 
bought from him and criticized good naturedly : “Why don’t 
you go to work? A young man speculating. Shame!” 


Yasha had only recently come to the big city from south- 
western Russia. He was lonely, he told me, and looking for 
a wife. He needed a room; for the present he was lucky 
to possess a temporary lease on “a hole in the wall” for a 
terrifically high price. As a private trader, he was not en- 
titled to a room or any other privileges. Half jokingly he 
asked, “Should I not marry for a room? Do you know of 
a girl with a room?” 


Young people would go by with books under their arms. 
Yes, they liked the cherries, and the berries, and the plums, 
and the watermelons that Yasha sold, and they even liked 
him, for he did have a pleasant personality—but they did 
not become close friends. 


The only people who came in close contact with Yasha 
were the police. They had him down on the books to a 
“T.” They taxed his private business just enough to make 
sure that all he scratched out of his efforts was merely a 
bare living. Fellows like Yasha, after all, were, for the 
present, useful, serving as distributive outlets. But he would 
learn in time to go to work for the State. 


While the summer weather lasted Yasha stood at the 
street corner. He liked the outdoors but I wondered at his 
patience with the dog’s life that he realized he was leading. 
A young man speculating! Was not the word “speculant” 


in the People’s vocabulary equivalent to “dirty rat”? Was 
not this a business for the old and decrepit and for those 
who remembered the fleshpots of old? 









Life for him was expensive. 
was high. So were shoes and a suit of clothes. 
expensive, and somehow there was no joy in living even 
though he smiled., Something was missing within. He was 
not part of the great events that were happening around 
him. He had no part in building the new life, no share in 
Socialist construction. : 


Bread on the open market 
Life was 


One day Yasha bashfully admitted that he was in love. 
He told me that Mania, who was an old-time sweetheart of 
childhood days in his village, had come to the city. She 
had got a job in a textile mill and was making good wages. 


“Mania wants me to give up my business,” he complained. 
“She thinks I ought to get a job in the factory. What is 
your opinion? Do you think a private trader is an enemy 
of the Soviet government?” 


A few months later, I saw Mania at Yasha’s shop. She 
was not particularly good looking but she was jolly. Yasha 
told me how they had registered their Personal Plan on the 
books, and had a party in their leased room. It was crowded 
and hot, but there were sweets and tea. Someone played 
an accordion and they danced. A good time was had by all. 


Now that he was married, things were not exactly the 
same. Mania frowned more severely on his activities. In 
her textile mill the young men were different—builders of 
Socialism. She felt deeply the insult of being the wife of 
a speculator. 


“Yasha,” I heard her tell him one-day, “be careful. You 
are not in style. You should get away from this stand. 
I’ve got a job in the factory and you should get one too. 
I have heard that one of these days they will not permit 
such business as yours.” 


One morning about nine o’clock I saw Yasha at his stand. 
At noon when I passed by I did not see him or the stand. 
I inquired from people who loitered at the corner as to 
what had happened. The police had closed Yasha’s stand. 
A decision had been made that such private stands as his 
were no longer needed in that district. 


Six months later I met Yasha on the street. With a broad 
grin he boasted that he was now a shock brigader-at a 
factory, and that tomorrow, on his free day, he was going 
with his fellow-workers on a “subbotnik,” to help the peas- 
ants on a nearby kolhoz in the spring sowing. “I have be- 
come a full-fledged Soviet citizen, bread card, trade union 
membership, and everything,” he said proudly. 





“Those countries which have maintained normal diplo- 
matic and trade relations with the U.S.S.R. have definitely 
benefited, compared with the other States: especially in 
that the Soviet Union, in contrast to certain capitalist States, 
has always punctually and accurately fulfilled all of its obli- 
gations. And even though this is becoming a rare phenome- 
non in international relations, the U.S.S.R., as always, 
remains true to itself in this respect as well.” 

From Molotov’s speech at the Third Session of the 
Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 











All photos used, unless otherwise credited, are from the 


SOVIET PHOTO AGENCY 
1l West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Any photos in the magazine can be ordered from the Soviet 
Photo Agency, as well as pictures of prominent Soviet leaders 
and the Kremlin, Red Square and other Soviet Russian scenes. 
Price 35 cents each, which includes postage. 
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viet Government called by our local organizations 

everywhere were held as scheduled on March 12th. 
Not all of our locals have sent in their reports on the con- 
ferences but enough reports have been received to confirm 
the fear that the results would be very much short of our 
expectations. Our objectives in connection with these con- 
ferences have been attained to a very small degree. Most 
of the delegates came from the left wing unions and organi- 
zations, and even these were not fully represented. Not 
enough locals of A. F. of L. unions were represented. Only 
in a few places were there delegates from Socialist Party 
locals although we know that there is a strong sympathy for 
the Soviet Union among the members of the S.P. No Negro 
organizations were represented at all. 

Such important cities as Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and 
Washington, D. C., had no conferences. For Minneapolis 
to have failed to organize a conference can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that our comrades there did not 
take the Recognition Campaign very seriously. The same 
applies to Milwaukee, which has one of the strongest Social- 
ist Party organizations and a Socialist city administration. 
How can our comrades in these cities explain their failure? 
Not to conduct an intensive campaign for recognition of the 
Soviet government in the capital of the U. S. is a serious 
political shortcoming which our Washington members must 
immediately overcome. We wonder how our comrades in 
Shenandoah, Pa., a mining center which sent a delegate to 
the Soviet Union, who had the endorsement of the 12 locals 
of the United Mine Workers of America in its vicinity will 
explain the failure to organize a conference in their town. 

What can be done in the campaign for recognition is illus- 
trated by one of our youngest organizations, the F.S.U. lo- 
cal in Reading, Pa. Our comrades there applied themselves 
‘ seriously to this task. They worked ceaselessly to reach the 
workers’ organizations and succeeded in getting three 
A. F. of L. unions to send delegates to the conference. Two 
of these delegates, until their contact with our comrades, 
had been prejudiced against the Soviet Union and one of 
them was a member of a patriotic organization which op- 
poses recognition. As a result of their participation in the 
conference they have volunteered to go out in front of fac- 
tories, set up tables with appropriate slogans and solicit 
signatures to our petitions. Our comrades in Reading actu- 
ally have converted opponents into friends of the Soviet 
Union, and judging by the enthusiasm of these new friends 
they in turn will make many new friends for the Soviet 
Union. Our comrades in Reading, which is also a strong 
Socialist center, conducted a valiant struggle to have the local 
Socialist organization send delegates to the conference. They 
had much support among the rank and file and it took a 
great deal of effort and demagogy on the part of Darlington 
Hoopes, a member of the Pennsylvania state legislature, 
elected on the Socialist ticket, and Birch Wilson, a former 
state secretary of the S.P. in Pennsylvania, finally to defeat 
the motion to send delegates. 

Of course, in many other places our members worked in- 
defatigably against great odds and had certain successes. 
In quite a few unions and other organizations while the 
rank and file friends of the Soviet Union did not succeed 
in getting delegates elected they did succeed in having our 
resolution passed. 


, \HE delegated conferences for recognition of the So- 


Immediate Attention to the Signature Drive! 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN, National Secretary, F.S.U. 


From all of the above it is obvious that our organization 
as a whole has not yet realized the great importance of our 
Recognition Campaign, not only for crystallizing the wide- 
spread favorable sentiment for recognition that exists among 
the masses, but also for utilizing the opportunity to carry 
out our general aim of spreading accurate information con- 
cerning Socialist construction in the Soviet Union and build- 
ing the F.S.U. into a mass defense organization. It is nec- 
essary that our comrades and friends everywhere redouble 
their energies in building the conferences, in drawing in 
many more unions, Socialist Party branches and other work- 
ers’ and farmers’ organizations and associations of intellec- 
tuals, professionals, etc. It is necessary at once to organize 
thoroughly the signature drive, to see to it that all meetings, 
unions, lodges and all other organizations are covered. 
Especially must we reach workers in factories, shops and 
mines. 

To secure a million signatures is not very difficult 
when there are tens of millions in the United States who 
are in favor of recognition. But this task can be accom- 
plished only if all of us, members of the F.S.U., not only 
work ourselves but draw into the work every sympathizer 
that we know, if we work enthusiastically and systematically 
from now until the conclusion of the campaign. 


Enroll a million signatures for Soviet recognition! 





A Red Army man running a road scraper, building 
better roads. 
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Udarniks of the Kolhoz—Drawing by Lynd Ward 


IN PLACE OF PROFIT 


By HARRY F. WARD 


Scribners—$2.50 


“Will men work when there is no profit?” Dr. Ward, head of 
Union Theological Seminary and the Methodist Social Service 
Bureau, ably answers by recording the achievements and attitudes 
of the Russian workers themselves in his book “In Place of Profit.” 
It gives a very complete and comprehensive picture and it answers 
almost every question one might ask about conditions there. 

As aquisitive habits are still to be taken into account, monetary 
reward plays its part, but an ever diminishing one. There is a grow- 
ing demand for and appreciation of other personal or communal 
benefits which are not of direct monetary value. Among the younger 
workers the talk is in terms of productive service rather than of 
personal gain. 


Social approval or disapproval among the workers are them- 
selves powerful weapons and they have numerous and amusing ways 
of making this power felt. They analyze their own problems and 
are becoming more able to correct and control them. Socialist com- 
petition is a power and holds an important place in all activities. It 
is a huge game with a high goal. All the workers seem imbued 
with the desire to break records. They form into brigades and cam- 
paign for improvement in the quality of the work, decrease in cost 
of production, and to raise the general efficiency of labor. It is a 
challenge they all take up, and success or failure receives widespread 
publicity. 

Now that the struggle to exist is no longer the sole or main 
concern in Russian life, the desire for wider opportunity and devel- 
opment has released creative “spiritual” energies. Leaders come out 
of the mass, are created by it and remain organically related to it. 
Mass action is inspired and motivated by the most energetic, able and 
intelligent amongst them, whom the Communists call “activists.” 


Dr. Ward describes the present government, its guidance and 






pressure at certain points with the ever increasing insistence that 
the workers share, advise and criticize. “The first job of the Party 
is to educate and mobilize the masses for the realization of the Plan.” 
It places major emphasis upon education and persuasion. “Our whole 
policy is to help the weak become strong.” The final aim is com- 
plete equality. “No government will be needed where a society of 
people is sufficiently intelligent to choose wisely, and socially minded 
enough to act for the common weal.” 

Of culture Dr. Ward says “the great hunger now in the- Soviet 
Union is for education. Almost everyone is studying, old and young.” 
The word culture is used in its broadest sense. It includes all kinds 
of knowledge, general, technical, esthetic and also those habits and 
attitudes ascribed to “cultivated” people. The aim is not to create 
the same capacities or tastes but rather a bond of common interest 
and the ability to pursue it together. Culture is unified with labor. 
“This effective union of education and work makes possible the short- 
est workday in the industrial world.” The arts for the first time 
since the early days of primitive social organization are once again 
developing from their own natural roots in the life and labor of 
society. 

Creative desires are being exalted over the possessive appetites. 
This initiative is being guided by a discipline which both represses 
the ego and enlarges the social self. 

“The Soviet youth is a new type. He knows where he is going; 
he knows how; and he knows why.” This is a book for everyone 
interested in present day Russia to read from beginning to end. 


Claire Madison. 





Order your books and pamphlets through the F.S.U. Book Service. 





“ONE OF THE 25,000” 


By A. ISBACH 
International Publishers. 72 pp. 20 cents. 


For the reader who wishes to delve deeper into the motivating 
forces that made the gigantic collectivization program of the Soviets 
possible, this pamphlet offers a wealth of material. Written in a 
popular style, it depicts vividly the extreme difficulties and hardships 
of the shock brigader, Gregory Indjevatkin, “One of the 25,000,” 
who were sent from their factories to take part in the reconstruction 
of agriculture along Socialist lines. 


Indjevatkin, formerly an agricultural laborer, unfolds his story 
in the form of letters to his wife and family and shop mates. One 
of nine Bolshevik workers in the Moskvoretskaya Textile Factory, 
he is sent by the factory committee to Kazakstan to help organize 
the poor peasants into collectives. Here he runs into difficulties from 
the start. “The chairman of the village Soviet is a Kirghizian who 
does not understand a word of Russian, is ignorant and even illit- 
erate in his native language. The preparations for collectivization 
are moving very slowly; no explanatory work of any kind is carried 
on; the local Communists are absolutely illiterate, and, in general, 
education in the political field is on a very low level.” So writes 
Indjevatkin in his first letter to his shop mates. 


Heart rending difficulties—difficulties in making himself under- 
stood—fighting to raise the political level of the peasant population— 
difficulties in curbing reckless elements, sent like himself to work 
among the peasants; shortages in food; biting cold with but little 
protection; fighting to keep up his courage and the courage of his 
comrades. Never wavering, never faltering, Indjevatkin carries on 
his work. Again and again gains which represented months of the 
most nerve-wracking work are wiped away by a single attack of 
bandits, or by the sabotage of kulaks. 


The perseverance of Indjevatkin and his comrades in the face 
of armed attacks by the kulaks and their counter-revolutionary in- 
citation of the ignorant peasants begins to meet with success. “We 
were sent here to build up a new life,” writes Indjevatkin. “Every- 
thing has quieted down now. We have begun to build life in a dif- 
ferent mould, to build it according to the instructions we received 
when we were sent here. Now everything is moving along its normal 
course. We are now working on the spring sowing campaign. We 
spend our time in the fields, have made friends with the Kirghizians 
and Uzbeks and now things are going satisfactorily.” 


But in the struggle for Socialism some must fall, and on May 


13th his comrades in the factory receive a telegram announcing the 
death of their comrade Indjevatkin, murdered by kulaks. 


Manuel Dubinsky. 
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“THE ROAD TO LIFE” 


From Street Urchin to Engineer 


Eugene Dirkov lost his parents during 
the World War. His father was killed 
at the front and his mother died. There 
was no one to look after Eugene, who 
was then nine years old. He became a 
“bezprizorni’”—a child of the streets— 
and lived as the other waifs of the Rus- 
sian cities lived at that time. 

Begging, stealing, sleeping in cellars 
and doorways, throughout the years of 
the revolution and civil war. Winter 
and summer; no home but the streets 
and no friends but his fellow waifs. It 
was a bitter life. 

But Eugene had friends unknown to 
him. The Soviet power was consoli- 
dated, the civil war was over, and the 
Soviet government began reconstruc- 
tion. In 1922 the turning point came 
in Eugene’s life. He was picked up 
from the streets by the Children’s Com- 
mission. He was washed, fed, clothed 
and treated again as a human being. 

The Children’s Commission sent Eu- 
gene as a mascot to a Red Army divi- 
sion. These were the happiest days of 
his life. With the Red Army he went 
through five and a half years of school- 
ing, learned how to operate a lathe and 
handle machinery. 

In 1929 he obtained a job at the Stalin 
Auto plant as a semi-skilled worker and 
today, after three years’ work, he has 
advanced to the position of inspector. 
Studying diligently in the Factory Tech- 
nical School in the evenings, in one 
more year Eugene will graduate as an 
engineer. 

Eugene, the street urchin, slept in cel- 
lars and doorways, and was_half- 
starved. Eugene, the udarnik, sleeps in 
a light and airy dormitory, and eats to 
his heart’s content at the factory res- 
taurant. Eugene, the waif, was illiterate. 
Eugene, the udarnik, is buying sets of 
Lenin’s, Stalin’s, and Gorky’s works, 
reads a lot, subscribes to newspapers and 
magazines, visits the theater, goes on 


The agricultural col- 
ony for former “bez- 
prizorni” (homeless 
waifs) in  Kashira, 
near Moscow, has been 
very successful. The 
children themselves 
run their kolhoz. This 
boy won a prize for 
his cabbages, and _ is 
now being sent to an 
agricultural college. 
The orphans’ homes 
of the capitalist world, 
notoriously hard on 
poor children, com- 
pare very unfavorably 
with similar institu- 
tions in the Soviet 
Union. (Such institu- 
tions are only for 
orphans or children 
whose parents cannot 
care for them.) 


excursions with his fellow workers, is 
an expert swimmer and football player ; 
he is also a social worker at the plant. 

“What has been done for me has 
been done for tens of thousands of other 
‘bezprizorni.. We have found the 
‘Road to Life!’ This is why today we 
are udarniks (shock brigaders) in the 
building of socialism.” 





To Literature and Magazine 
Agents: 


Help us get out the special May Day 
issue on time. Pay promptly for this 
issue. Pay up your old bills. Arrange 
an affair for the magazine. Get new subs. 
Send in photos of S. R. T. shock briga- 
ders with a record of how many subs 
they secured, how many members they 
brought into the F.S.U. We will print 
their pictures in the magazine. 








Volunteer Help Needed 
in S.R.T. Office! 


Friends of the Soviet Union who 
ean give a few hours each week to 
work in the S.R.T. and F.S.U. office 
in New York, doing typewriting and 
other office work, are urged to come 
in at their earliest convenience. See 
Liston M. Oak or Marguerite Dunne. 














Join the Friends of the 
Soviet Union! 

Send this application in at once to 

FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET 


UNION 
80 E. 11th Street New York City 
SID: ciduinliciieiiaiitiienianinicepsiuvsiedicgipnadaninisianiaiiniens 
PD srsthcesstinsendiinssnnsicudinneeiteitaibidunaaiiion 
er ee 
Occupation ............ Trade Union............ 


Dues 15 cents per month—$1.80 per 
year—5 cents per month for unemploy- 
ed—initiation 25 cents for employed. 
Subscribe to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


One dollar per year—60 cents for 6 
months. 





SANE SEX LIFE 


by Dr. H. W. Long, U.S.M.R.C. 


Endorsed by Havelock Ellis. 


Introduction by Dr. W. F. Robie, 
author of “The Art of Love.” 


Authorized Unexpurgated 
Edition 


Dr. Long’s book is written for 
all married men and women, and 
those about to be married, to 
whom the proper sexual con- 
duct is a matter of serious 
thought. It gives such definite 
and practical information about 
the correct methods to follow 
in the intimacies of marriage 
that leading authorities have 
endorsed it enthusiastically. 


Here, at last, is the 
book about sex you can 
read, understand and 
actually use. SANE 
SEX LIFE is not only 
scientifically correct inf 
its presentation of 
physiological facts, but 
— a Thousand Times 
More Important — it 
describes in simple non-technical 
terms the vital information which is 
so necessary for a happy married 
sex life! 








You will find Dr. 
Long’s book the 
simplest, frank- 
tal Relations; est, most usable 
Necessity for the of its kind ever 
Information; to come into 


Partial TABLE of 
CONTENTS: 
Problems of Mari- 


The Evil Influence 

of Religion in your hands. 
nee aes 

e Correct Men- 

tal Attitude; Get = —_ 
The Functions of now. ou wi 

the Sex Organs; be amazed at the 


— Newly- vast amount of 
First Union; definite informa- 
The Art of Love; tion it offers. 
Methods of Stimu- The price ie 


lation; 
Desire for Chil- been reduced to 
dren; only $2.00. Mail 


Pregnancy. 
aia coupon now. 











Eugenics Publishing Company, Dept. S-94, 
317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Herewith is my remittance for 
$2.15, for which please send me, prepaid, a copy 
of the complete unexpurgated edition of ‘Sane 
Sex Life,’”’ by Dr. H. W. Long. 


Ee ere re re 
po SS eT Mere eRe Cee 
RN sites acon re eeieae Er re 
(Sent C.O.D. if desired within the United 


States. 
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Help Get One Million Signatures to the Recognition 
Petition 


The Friends of the Soviet Union appeal to all workers and all 
other friends of the first workers’ republic to aid in the campaign for 


Immediate and Unconditional Recognition of the 
Soviet Government 
by the United States Government. 
On Sunday, April 16th, at 2 P.M., there will be a 


Recognition Mass Meeting 
and 


Protest Against Fascist Terror 
at 
Webster Hall, 119 East Eleventh Street. 


Malcolm Cowley, Donald Henderson, H. W. L. Dana, James W. 
Ford, Carl Brodsky, Mrs. Susan H. Woodruf, Harry F. Ward and 
other prominent speakers. 


The next meeting of the Greater New York Conference for 
Recognition of the Soviet Government will take place on Monday, 
April 10th and the following meeting on Monday, April 24th, at 
8 P. M. Every labor and fraternal organization should send dele- 
gates without fail, to broaden this campaign, to reach wider masses. 
Help us collect signatures; help us spread the truth about the Soviet 
Union; help build up organized defense and support of the Soviet 
workers and peasants building Socialism. 

All organizations are requested to get petition blanks immediately 
from 


Friends of the Soviet Union 
80 East 1lth St. N. Y. C. 


Individuals who wish to help can get petitions by writing to 
the above address. 





SOVIET BANKS 


(Continued from page 3) 


expect to become rich. They save because unemployment 
always threatens—even before the depression very few peo- 
ple worked 52 weeks out of the year. They save money to 
pay doctors’ bills. They save money for the education of 
their children and to take care of themselves after they 
pass the age where industry throws them on the junk pile. 
For the American capitalists pass the full burdens of the 
economic system onto the shoulders of the workers. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, workers are fully 
protected by social insurance. Workers do not have to 
worry about losing their jobs because there has been no 
unemployment since 1930. Before that there was unem- 
ployment insurance. Medical care is available to everyone 
without cost, so doctors’ bills do not exist. In addition, 
mothers are given four months off with full pay when their 
children are born. Free education is the privilege of every 
Soviet citizen. Special pensions free old age from its ter- 
rors. Why then do people save money in the Soviet Union? 
They save for luxuries and pleasures: for a radio or a bi- 
cycle, for a new dress or a suit of clothes, for a camera or 
a vacation trip. And they are sure of having the money 
when they are ready to spend it. 

How many American workers, and middle class deposi- 
tors, who had money in any of the 5,484 banks that have 
failed during the last four years would rather have deposited 
their life savings in the successful enterprise of the First 
Five-Year Plan? There can be no bank failures (or legal- 
ized robberies by big bankers) in the Soviet Union. There 
are no private bankers who lend you your. own money and 
get paid for it. For the Soviet banking system is socialized, 
that is, controlled by the government. Soviet banking and 
finance are based on production, on the labor of the working 
class, and therefore the Soviet banks are more secure than 
those of any other country in the world. 





THE GORKY AUTO PLANT 
(Continued from page 4) 


Soviet workers are extremely interested in greater efficiency, 
as reduced production costs in the Soviet Union means, not 
dividends to capitalists, but increased wages for workers, 
in addition to the general social benefits derived from the 
social ownership of the factories, mines and all means of 
production and distribution. 


Andrianov, the chairman of the Factory Committee, was 
an efficient, business-like chairman and later I found him 
to be a highly intelligent worker-executive, alive not only to 
the problems of the workers who elected him to his post, 
but fully cognizant of the problems of the factory. He 
talked about their problems and enumerated the difficul- 
ties: the raw human material which has to be converted into 
skilled labor; insufficient transportation facilities; the fluc- 
tuation of labor due to the desire of the peasant workers, 
only recently from the field, to go to the newest factories, 
to see as many places as possible, and many other difficul- 
ties. And then he cited instance after instance of obstacles 
overcome, progress made despite all the troubles involved 
in the rapid building of a gigantic auto plant. 

I left him to begin my visit to the shop itself with a strong 
feeling that such men as Andrianov and his comrades, with 
the support and enthusiasm of the workers steadily gaining 
in skill and understanding, will overcome all difficulties and 
will succeed in erecting the socialist order. 


(A continuation of this article, Americans at the Gorky 
Auto Plant, will appear in the May issue.) 





The Most Important Event in History 


The Russian Revolution seems to me the most important 
event in human history so far. At the time I did not believe 
that Bolsheviks could hold on very long against a world of 
enemies. That they have been able to do so seems to me 
the miracle of history. Events-of the last few weeks con- 
vince me more than ever to what lengths the privileged 
classes will go in their efforts to retain their power. More 
than ever I feel that the protecting of the Russian workers 
in their right to govern themselves and to work out their 
new system is the most important task confronting the en- 
lightened people of the world. Upton Sinclair. 





An old Tadjik gets his first intreduction to an automo- 
bile. He is pleased to make the acquaintance of this 
new friend, the property of his kolhoz and rather more 
speedy than the camels and donkeys he is used to riding. 
He lives on the border of Afghanistan in a mountainous 
region where autos seldom are seen. 
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A DIFFERENT BOOK 
ON RUSSIA! 


“One Sixth 
of the World’s 


Surface” 
By RUSSELL WRIGHT 


A study of the economic and 
social conditions of Soviet Rus- 
sia told in the perspective of the 
author’s personal experiences in 
that country. It answers all the 
popular questions on Religion, 
Family Life, Marriage, Forced 
Labor, Etc. 


Illustrated, $1.25 


At your Bookstore or from the Author 


6233 FOREST AVE. 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 




















THE EVENT OF THE SPRING SEASON! 





The New Soviet Comedy 


“BALL OF THE MANNEQUINS” 
in three acts—featuring 
BUNIN’S MARIONETTES 
DANCING UNTIL 3 A. M. 

HOT JAZZ BAND 
Saturday, May 13th, 8:30 P. M. 
at 


WEBSTER HALL, 119 E. 11th St., New York 
Tickets: 49c in advance—69c at the door 





On Sale at: 
Workers Book Shop, 50 E. 13th St. 
Friends of the Soviet Union, Room 330, 
799 Broadway, N. Y. 





Auspices: FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
and SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, New York District. 








BUY A SUSTAINING FUND STAMP! 
25ce—50c—$1.00 


Doliars are bullets against the enemies of 
the Soviet Union. 


IN NIZHNI TAGIL 


An American Chemist Takes Part 
in Building the World’s Largest 
Railroad Car Factory 


A LETTER FROM A. H. JENKINS 


After seven months in the Soviet Union, 
IT am still going strong. Not even the 30 to 
40 below zero winter weather of Tagil can 
cool my enthusiasm. Tagil is in the Ural 
Mountains, about 20 kilometers into Siberia 
from European Russia. The hills and moun- 
tains around here are beautiful, covered with 
pine, spruce and white birch. There are 
rivers and many lakes—two big lakes right 
on the edge of this town. 


In summer, the Americans, Germans, other 
foreign workers and Russians sometimes go 
on excursions up the nearest lake, which is 
at least 18 kilometers long, and is very beau- 
tiful in its upper reaches. We go on an 
ancient little side-wheel steamer, which they 
say is 100 years old, and which looks it. 
Sometimes we take a band along, and I then 
think how you would laugh to see our Siber- 
ian Trails Association invading the deep 
woods, accompanied by a blaring band. And 
in winter there is fine skating and skiing here. 


But there are other things in these moun- 
tains beside trees, bears, wolves, etc. “Thar’s 
gold in them thar hills.’ And iron, and 
copper, and platinum, and other metals. And 
not too far away are the vast Siberian coal 
fields of Kuznetz. This is destined to be, 
and is rapidly becoming, one of the greatest 
industrial regions of the world. It is fabu- 
lously rich in naturaf resources and it is stra- 
tegically situated in the heart of the Soviet 
Union. Only 70 kilometers away from Tagil 
is Sverdlovsk, already a city of half a mil- 
lion, with old and new industries, and which 
may be destined to be the future Capital of 
the Union. 


Tagil has some 60,000 inhabitants. The old 
town of Tagil is pretty terrible-looking, with 
its ancient log houses and general frontier 
crudeness. But who cares about the old town 
of Tagil, for they are constructing the new 
town of Tagil nearby, around the new fac- 
tories which are rising. This new town is 
planned as a city of 400,000 inhabitants, and 
the plans forecast it as a Socialist City par 
excellence—with wondrous stadiums, commu- 
nity services of all kinds, theatres, gardens, 
clubs—everything one might imagine, and 
more, too. 

It will be some years before this vision is 
realized in full, and meanwhile life is hard 
for the Russians and none too comfortable 
for the foreigners here, even though they get 
the best of everything the Russians can pos- 
sibly provide. But I value other things more 
than comfort or luxury. 

It is pleasant to lie in bed on “Vikhodnoi 
Dyen”—the one holiday out of every six days. 
But we gladly get up early and go out with 
a voluntary, unpaid working party to do hard 
manual work—carrying heavy timbers or 
railroad ties, wheeling concrete, helping with 
carpenter work, chopping trees and clearing 
ground, etc. There is satisfaction in knowing 


- that imperishable concrete factory foundations 


will stand as a monument to one’s share in 
building a better and happier country, that 
the roof which shelters the workers in that 
factory contains the work of one’s hands, and 
so on. These “Subbotniks,” or voluntary 
holiday work parties, are frequent here. Mil- 
lions of people take part in them without 
pay—gladly giving their one free day of the 


» 


week to the construction of the foundations 
of the new society. 

I am Chief Chemist for Uralvagonstroy— 
the big railroad car factory which is being 
constructed here, and which will be the larg- 
est of its’ kind in the world—with a produc- 
tion of about 70,000 cars of all kinds each 
year—in addition to railroad car wheels, etc. 
The factory will include open hearth fur- 
naces, iron and steel. foundries, various forge 
shops, wood-working departments, etc. There 
will also be three laboratories, including a 
big Central Laboratory, which will be a veri- 
table university of chemical, physical, and 
metallurgical science, including even an audi- 
torium for lectures and demonstrations. The 
factories and schools here are so closely 
united that they are all part of the educa- 
tional system. 

So far I have been designing and ordering 
equipment for the various laboratories, but I 
will be glad when the first one is built, so 
that I can get to work in it. There is so 
much work to be done here, and it is so 
worthwhile—untainted by the private profit 
motive of capitalist industry. 

There are doubts and discouragements, for 
most of the Russians are so backward, as the 
inevitable heritage of Tsarist centuries, but 
already there is great progress. If only 
America and other countries do not commit 
the crime of attacking the Soviet Union, this 
country will show a new and better path to 
the world. And the world is in sore need, 
today, of finding a better path. 





Science and History for Girls 
and Boys 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY BROWN 


Published by Bradford-Brown Educational 
Co. 320 pp. 25 cents. 


Written, as the title suggests, for girls and 
boys of elementary school age, this little book 
merits perusal by the adult. In popular style, 
easily understood, the author traces the evo- 
lution of mankind, the earth, the celestial 
bodies, the plants and trees; history he de- 
velops scientifically and materialistically from 
the time of the cave man and primitive civ- 
ilization to the present era of capitalist im- 
perialism. 

The role of the church throughout the ages 
as a weapon of exploitation by the ruling 
classes is clearly exposed. Speaking of pres- 
ent day conditions in America in connection 
with his chapter on Karl Marx and Social- 
ism, he states: “America must have a new 
economic system under which the necessities 
of physical and cultural life will be provided 
for the use of all workers and their depen- 
dents, not for the profits of a few owners. 
We shall never have a better world until it 
becomes classless and one great cooperative 
family under the communist golden rule.” 

An entire chapter is devoted to a graphic 
description of pre-Soviet Russia. Here is 
shown clearly the misery and backwardness 
of the workers and peasants under the op- 
pressive rule of the Tsar. Here, too, he 
stresses the collaboration of the church and 
state in an attempt to stem the growing revo- 
lutionary upsurge of the masses. With the 
coming of the Soviets to power in the Revo- 
lution of 1917, he briefly sketches the re- 
organization of the country, nailing the lie of 
religious persecution and showing that the 
people, through education, have voluntarily 
thrown off the yoke of the church and are 
forging ahead—building a classless society. 

Manuel Dubinsky. 
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IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS 


By SCOTT NEARING 





Free Born—a full-length novel......... ..50 cents 
Ee Witte tees sees sees ea 
The One Way Out 
A Warless World 10 cents each 
Why Hard Times? ‘is 

& Must We Starve? 
The Decisive Year All six for 50 cents 
Another World War 








Prepaid from P. O. Box 516, Ridgewood, N. J. 























THIRD ANNUAL 


Russian Tea Party 


GIVEN BY THE 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OF THE 


Friends of the Soviet Union 
FRIDAY, APRIL 21st, 8 p. m. 


TURNGEMEINDE HALL 


Broad St. and Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tickets in Advance 55c., at the Door 75c., Including Tax 





























Enliven Your Meetings with Russian Films 


In many cities American workers have not had the opportunity 
of seeing the fine Russian movies which have been so highly praised 
by American critics. Such powerful films as “Road to Life,” “Ivan,” 

) 4 and “Life Is Beautiful” have been seen by only a small minority of 
the American population. 

We urge F.S.U. branches and all other workers’ organizations to 
seize the opportunity offered by Garrison Films, 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City, who have made available “China Express,’ “Ten 
Days That Shook the World,” “End of St. Petersburg,” “Potemkin” 
and other Soviet films. These motion pictures are now on 16 mm. 
film which can be shown in your home, club or union without fire- 
proof booths or licensed operators. The use of these films will en- 
liven any F.S.U. meeting. The cost is low and the use of this cul- 
tural weapon will help to build our organization. 














“THE ROAD is a book much preferable to dozens of 
widely advertised ‘best selllers’”—MAX BEDACHT. 
Box 67, Station D New York City 


THE ROAD 


A LENINIST NOVEL BY 
GEORGE MARLEN 
$2.00 
RED STAR PRESS 


Box 67, Station D New York City 
And all workers’ bookshops 


Special Offer 


i « The Road and one year’s subscription to Soviet 


Russia Today, $2.50 

















Show 16 mm. Motion Pictures 


In your home, club, or union. 
No fireproof booths, or licensed operators necessary. 
We have now available on 16 mm. 


CHINA EXPRESS 
10 DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
END OF ST. PETERSBURG 
POTEMKIN 

Also other Soviet and American films 


LOW RENTALS 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


GARRISON FILM DIST., INC. 
729 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Or Phone BRyant 9-2941 


BUILD YOUR ORGANIZATION—BETTER CULTURAL PROGRAMS 























GARDENTHE LYCHEE 


CHINESE AND AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


SPECIAL LUNCHEON ... . 25e¢ SPECIAL DINNER...... 
10 a. m. to 4p, m. 5 . 


49 EAST 10th STREET, Between Broadway & University Place, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hours: 10 a. m. tol a. m. Tel. STuyvesant 9-9216 





From the Pages of the Bible 
Come these Startling Revelations 


Here is an astounding collection of amaz- 
ing episodes, strange adventures and in- 
credible situations taken exactly from the 

Bible—word for word, without change or 
—— alteration. Perhaps you never realized 
ee that such stories were to be found in the 
Scriptures. But here they are; brought 
together for the first time in this daring 
book. 


THE BIBLE UNMASKED 


By Joseph Lewis 
Formerly $2.50, Now Only $1 



































The following list of chapters gives you an idea of 
what startling revelations have been brought together from 
the Bible in this remarkable book. 


Abram and Sarai The Story of Ruth 
Pee Releket and His King Solomon and His Songs 
Incest, or Lot and His Daugh- The Book of Esther 

ters The New Testament 


Jacob, Leah and Rachel 
“i The Virgin Birth, or Mary, the 
The Rape of Dinah Holy Ghost, Joseph and Jesus 


Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife 
Judah and His Daughter-in-Law —— > ree fpiniind 


The 19th Chapter of Judges Angel Gabriel and Zacharias, or 
ae David of Israel and His = Seduction of Elisabeth 
ves 


The Rape of Tamer by Her Jesus and the Sinner 
Brother, Amnon The Creed of Science 


THE FREETHOUGHT PRESS ASS’N 
Dept. BU-28, 317 E. 34th St., New York City 


As I wish to take advantage of your generous offer to secure a copy of Joseph 
Lewis’ daring book ‘The Bible Unmasked,” printed on antique paper, containing 
288 pages, and bound in maroon cleth, I am enclosing the special price of only $1.00 
plus 15c for packing and delivery charges. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 
To Soviet Periodicals for 1933 
Pravda, Izvestia, Ekonomicheskaya Jizn, 


Za_Industrializatsiu 
each $10.00 per year 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 


Day-to-day developments in the USSR and how foreigners 
share in them. 


MOSCOW NEWS Weekly Edition, 6 issues a month, $3.00 
per year. Daily edition, 25 issues a month, $8.00 
per year. 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION, All-Picture Monthly, $5.00 
per year. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, Published by the USSR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, $2.00 per year. 


SOVIET TRAVEL, Illustrated, 6 issues a year, $1.00 per 
year, 


Send subscriptions, inquiries, requests for catalogues for 
Soviet publications, books, music, maps, etc., to 


AMKNIGA 


258 Fifth Avenue, New York 























SCIENCE and 
HISTORY 


FOR GIRLS and BOYS 


By 
WILLIAM MontTGOMERY BRowN 





I claim that this is the first book 
of its kind for the youth of the 
world and that it is the only book 
which meets their greatest cul- 
tural needs in this revolutionary 
century —W. M. B 


A $1.50 book for 25 cents, five 
copies for $1.00, stamps or coin; 
paper bound, 320 pp., 27 chap. 


Money refunded if after examina- 
tion the book is not wanted and 
is returned in good condition. 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN 


EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO- 


























A THEATRE FESTIVAL TOUR 


TO SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


‘Leader: HAROLD CLURMAN 


Director of The Group 
a 


€ iebee isiade tains 
achievements of 
the Soviet Stage will 
pass in review at a 
ten-day festival in 
Moscow, June 1-10. The great plays, ballets, 
and operas which have made Moscow the theat- 
rical capital of the world will be presented. Back 
stage meetings with actors and directors; visits 
to training schools, conservatories, and museums 
of the theatre; lectures by Lunacharsky, Stanis- 
lavsky, Tairov. 

Round trip including theatre tickets—$475; 
Sailing direct to Leningrad, SS. Berlin, May 10. 


- The OPEN ROAD 


COOPERATING WITH INTOURIST 





Russian -Travel Department 
56 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


325 TORGSIN STORES ‘sexi 
w'aners 11,000 OFFICES 


THRU WHICH YOU MAY SEND GIFTS 
TO YOUR RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 





ve may send as orders as 
you wish to wr a tives and 
friends in Soviet Russia, so that wer 
may choose whatever ete they d 
nd in the TORGSIN STO!) 


For an order on goods to your rela- 
eree, visit the offices of the com 


THE TORGSIN 
STORES CARRY 
* 


A large selection of the most 
varied goods, such as: all 
kinds of foodstuffs, wearing 
. apparel, shoes, cloth of all 
ia immediately notifies your kinds, household articles, 


cations = come and select a tes novelties, perfumes and soaps, 





of their own choice. 


325 cities and towns in Soviet Rus- 
sia have already established TORGSIN 
STORES and the system is constantly 
expanding. 


In cities where there is no TORG- 
SIN store as yet, Torgsin ships all 
merchandise to your friends by parcel 


post. 


You may send order on TORGSIN thru 
the following American Banks and Com- 
panies or any of their Branches. 
Amalgamated Bank of New York 


Amalgamated Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago 


Am-Deruta Transport Corp. 
American Express Co. 

Gdynia America Line 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
Public National Bank & Trust Co. 
R.C.A. C ications, Inc. 








bicycles, cameras, musical in- 
struments, radios, supplies and 
accessories; departments for 
objects d'art, antiques, handi- 
craft goods and furs. 

Imported goods in 
large assortments are 
also on sale, of the high- 
2st quality and at reason- 
able prices. 





261 Fifth Ave., New York 
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